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long sustained policy of the British government not to take the United 
State seriously or regard her as worthy of an international friendship. 
He dwells on the unjust interpretations of American character and 
American civilization held and proclaimed hy the British press, men of 
letters, and politicians. He does not emphasize the fact that the British 
people themselves were at times friendly. Indeed, there is some likeli- 
hood that his essay may arouse in the patriotic American a consciousness 
of wounds not too old to smart when thus reopened, and this in spite of 
England's present neighborly policy, a policy regarded by Mr. Lodge as 
coming a hundred years late — "in the hour of our success, ' ' he puts it. 
Now that there is soon to be celebrated the completion of a century of 
peace between America and England, Mr. Lodge's book will serve as a 
timely reminder of historic fact. It does not end, however, without a 
plea that we "wipe out the bitter past" and welcome the "good rela- 
tions which now exist between Great Britain and the United States, and 
which it is hoped will always continue. ' ' 

There are no chapter divisions in the text, and in at least one instance 
it could be made clearer than it is, by a definition of terms used. "Laird 
rams" are spoken of repeatedly, while the uninitiated do not know what 
these were. But such criticism as this must be recognized as very super- 
ficial. Altogether, the author has put into the hands of the layman a 
well written and accurate statement of the truth concerning our "hun- 
dred years of peace" with Britain. 

Albert Kerr Heckel 

Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Charles A. Beard, associate professor of politics, Columbia 
University. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1913. 
330 p. $2.25) 
This work makes an important contribution in that field of research 
having for its general subject the origin of central government in United 
States. Beard has carefully studied a large mass of hitherto neglected 
records and has given us in clear and concise form the results of his 
labors. He has placed in his debt all those who are striving to piece 
together the fragmentary history of our constitutional growth. He has 
added a distinct element to the sum total of our knowledge as to the 
factors contributing toward the organization of our new government, 
namely the influence of personal wealth in the form of public securities 
of various sorts. But when we say this we have not by any means cov- 
ered the claims the author makes nor the conclusions which he insists are 
involved in his course of reasoning. "Without an examination of evi- 
dence in any sense of the term which would, indeed, be impossible in the 
limited space given to it, he concludes that the second constitution was 
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ratified by not more than one-sixth of the adult males. But this in- 
volves that very extensive subject of colonial suffrage, which is mani- 
festly beyond the scope of a work like this. Further we are told that 
the propertyless classes were excluded from participation in drawing up 
this constitution. This statement, coupled with the special stress laid 
upon the property interests of those who were actually members of the 
Philadelphia convention, appears somewhat like a partisan appeal to 
class prejudice. One feels constrained to inquire in the interests of im- 
partial discussion whether this particular transaction stood alone in our 
early history as a solitary instance of disfranchisement or of minority 
action. What portion of the voters ever ratified the Articles of Confed- 
eration or acceded to the Declaration of Independence 1 What were the 
property interests of that handful of men in the Continental Congress 
who overturned government, set up new machinery of local control, and 
determined on constitutional forms with no referendum or recall to re- 
strain their selfishness or protect the nation from their mistakes or 
prejudices? 

These are the queries that inevitably rise in one's mind in examining 
the two pages of conclusions at the close of the discussion. Some of 
these conclusions legitimately follow the presentation of detailed evi- 
dence, others are quite extraneous to the general matter brought out in 
the investigation. Beard has undoubtedly very much weakened his case 
by attempting to combine in one presentation the functions of investi- 
gator and judge, especially since his basis for judgment is so obviously 
limited. If anyone is to be called to account, why seelct a solitary case 
out of the group and hold up to reprobation a few of the whole number 
of statesmen and jurists who dared to meet a great crisis with adequate 
remedies and with a practical and permanent solution for our constitu- 
tional problems. 

As a whole the work is principally at fault in its lack of perspective ; 
the period of constitution making is too narrowly limited. As a matter 
of fact the English colonists began to put constitutions together almost 
as soon as they landed in America. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century, they had all of them secured a very considerable measure of 
self-government and were dealing quite successfully with their governors. 
The new regime which was inaugurated with the coming of George III 
to the throne for a time seriously interfered with the particular direction 
that constitutional progress was taking in the colonies. The leaders, 
however, soon readjusted themselves to the new conditions and forced 
England into an untenable position, out of which emerged our Bevolu- 
tion. The new issue of independence replaced the old one of self-govern- 
ment, and a different alignment is at once visible among the front rank 
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men as well as among the great mass of the population. The purely Eng- 
lish colonies, Virginia and New England, took sides with the new party 
of the Whigs, partly from the exceptional parliamentary experience Eng- 
land had passed through before colonial days, and partly because in New 
England there was an industrial society quite the equal of England's 
and already beginning consciously to compete with her. The Tories were 
confined almost wholly to the non-English colonies of mixed nationality, 
but their leaders were in wealth and social rank, in education and in 
political experience far superior to any group of the Whigs. Neverthe- 
less the rank and file of the Tories were hardly to be distinguished from 
that of the Whigs, and they formed nearly if not quite one-half of the 
total colonial population in 1776. It is in vain, therefore, for those who 
would explain history purely on economic grounds to seek to show that 
the causes of the American Revolution were primarily industrial. George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Robert Morris, John 
Jay, and the other responsible leaders of the Revolution were not merely 
holders of a particular form of property, nor were they committed to 
any particular tenet to the exclusion of all others. Their training had 
been broad, their experience varied, and their judgment well matured. 
No microscopic examination of their bank balances or of their stock 
holdings can at all account for the admirable fashion in which they as- 
sumed grave national responsibility and carried it through to a success- 
ful outcome. 

Later on, the crisis produced by the utter breakdown of the Articles 
of Confederation called for that admirable good sense which they had 
previously shown in handling the delicate and dangerous questions of 
revolution. They discharged their high duties in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 with the same discriminating judgment and once more 
fully justified the confidence which the nation reposed in them. We 
must all feel grateful to Beard for showing us undoubted proof that the 
supporters of the constitution were willing to invest their money in the 
government they professed to believe in and to support. We cannot, 
however, agree with our author's conclusions at this point. He insists, 
as the central thesis of his work, that these men supported the new con- 
stitution because they were holders of government stocks and bonds. A 
generalization far nearer the truth would be that the framers and sup- 
porters of the new constitution held stocks and bonds, because they had 
always believed in stable government and were willing to uphold its 
credit with their money as well as by their voices and their ballots — in 
fact it is hard to see how they could do less and escape the charge of 
hypocrisy. Sound government is always something to invest in for ev- 
ery far sighted citizen no matter where he may live or in what age. 
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It appears that Beard has overlooked the fundamental factor in the 
framing and adopting of the second constitution. Those sections sup- 
porting the new instrument were the ones hest situated for keeping in 
touch with progress and with the trend of affairs in all parts of the 
country. These sections, as have already heen pointed out, were the 
Atlantic coast area, the Shenandoah Valley, and the Connecticut Valley, 
where communications were relatively easy and transportation by land 
or water was regular and constant. Those sections opposed were those 
most isolated from their fellow citizens in neighboring states or adjoining 
territory. As examples there might be named the interior of New Eng- 
land between the Connecticut River and the ocean, the mountain coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania, and the backward state of North Carolina — the 
only state that rejected the Constitution outright. The inherent fallacy 
of dwelling upon but one attendant circumstance, stock holding, to the 
exclusion of all others, in considering the reasons which led men to sup- 
port the Constitution, is apparent enough when the whole question is 
fully taken into consideration in all its complexity. The economic factor 
in history is significant and influential ; but it has yet to be demonstrated 
that it is a determinant; and in the much discussed period under con- 
sideration too many factors are already known and recognized for any 
one of the whole number to be safely exploited at the expense of all the 
others. 

Perhaps the most serious historical defect of this popular arraignment 
of our Constitution and its makers lies in the fact that when opportunity 
arose for a majority revision and amendment of the document which 
had been drawn up by this minority, nothing of the kind occurred either 
in the overturn of 1800 or in the still greater one of 1829. History had 
simply repeated itself, and the growing nation found at all the various 
stages of its constitutional growth that fair provision had been made 
for development and that progress could be made along the lines already 
laid down, without danger and at no sacrifice of fundamental rights. 

It is unfortunate that the publication of a piece of research should be 
made the occasion for arousing class feeling over questions that have 
long since passed into history. The impartial scholar is always ready 
to welcome new material for laboratory use, or new light in dark places ; 
but the research student cannot afford, on the strength of a single dis- 
covery, to pass authoritatively on what is 1 still a matter of doubt or con- 
jecture. Above all else he must avoid an appearance of lending him- 
self to the support of popular clamor. A little knowledge is as danger- 
ous a thing in reform as in scholarship, and the professional agitator is 
always in search of some new statement or novel combination of facts 
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which may be twisted to support his particular obliquity toward the 
existing order. 

0. G. Libby 

Social Forces in American History. By A. M. Simons. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1913. 325 p. $1.50) 

The author of this work states that his purpose is to explain those facts 
of American history whose existence is undisputed rather than to record 
new or bizarre facts. An examination of the volume, however, shows 
that his real aim is to reconcile the facts of American history with the 
teachings of Karl Marx, especially with the doctrines of economic deter- 
minism and the class struggle. He might more appropriately have 
named the book "A Socialistic Interpretation of American History." 
The fundamental cause of every great historical movement he finds, as a 
matter of course, to be economic. Behind every important event he dis- 
covers a skulking capitalist. Land speculators, among them George 
Washington, and merchant smugglers, of whom John Hancock was chief, 
finding British control an obstacle to their schemes, temporarily joined 
forces with the debtor classes, who were also angered at the home gov- 
ernment on account of its hostility to currency inflation, and precipitat- 
ed the Revolution after the return of peace the commercial class, by 
"a eonspiratory trick," secretly framed a constitution designed to give 
them control of the new government and forced it upon the people by 
gerrymandering and disfranchisement. 

This explanation of the origin of American independence and nation- 
ality is in keeping with the rest of the work. From 1861 to 1865, we 
are told, capitalism fattened on the "offal of war," and at the close of 
the struggle sat enthroned over the nation. But this monarch now finds 
his sovereignty disputed by labor, and a new class struggle has ensued. 
Here the author drops the role of historian and essays that of a prophet, 
predicting the inevitable downfall of capitalism and the consequent tri- 
umph of labor. As the work seeks to cover the entire period of Amer- 
ican history since 1492 the treatment of any single movement is neces- 
sarily meager as well as unscientific. To avowed Marxian socialists the 
volume will undoubtedly be welcome, but it will hardly make converts 
of others, as its interpretation of history is neither convincing nor en- 
lightening. 

William 0. Scroggs 

Unpopular Government in the United States. By Albert M. Kales, pro- 
fessor of law, Northwestern University. (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1914. 263 p. $1.50) 
It is easy to grasp the fundamental ideas of the book because the au- 



